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presented itself on the surface, and in a form which could not fail to 
draw the attention of men who knew anything about metals. I con- 
fess that I only look upon the modern myth of the colonisation of this 
island by the Phoenicians as unworthy the consideration of a serious 
antiquary. It is based upon speculations which have no historical 
foundation. In these new questions which are agitated by men of 
science, we must enter upon the study of the remote period of archaeo- 
logy of which we have no practical knowledge, with a very profound 
knowledge of the subsequent historic period ; whereas this new school 
of antiquaries prefer contemplating altogether the doubtful period 
speculatively from the utterly unknown period which preceded it, to 
going back to it from the known period which followed. Indeed, I 
fear that far too much of prehistoric archceology, as it has been hitherto 
presented to us, rests only upon a want of knowledge of what is 
historic." 

We cordially agree with Mr. Wright in the last paragraph, and 
think he has done a good service in pointing out this fact. 



NILSSON ON THE BRONZE AGE. 



Three decades have nearly elapsed since Sven Nilsson, the eminent 
Swedish anthropologist, published a large work " on the primitive in- 
habitants of Scandinavia, etc."* The book now before us is the first 
part of -a new and enlarged edition,t which Prof. Nilsson is publishing, 
and which is entirely devoted to the bronze age. The fundamental 
theory which pervades the whole of the first section amounts to nothing 
less than this — that neither the Celts nor the Goths introduced civilis- 
ation and bronze into the North, and especially into Scandinavia, but 
the Phoenicians, who established factories, built temples, introduced 
Baal-worship, and remained in Scandinavia for so long a period, until, 
by intermixture, they became gradually absorbed in the mass of the 
native population. 

That such a theory, so contrary to all current notions on this sub- 
ject, will and must greatly stagger the archaeologist, historian, and 

* Slcandinaviska Nordens Ur-Juvanare, ett Forso i Komparativa Ethno- 
grafien och ett Bidrag till Menniskoalagtets Utvecklings-Historia. Lund., 1838- 
1843. " The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia"; an Essay in Compara- 
tive Ethnography, and a Contribution to the History of the Development of 
the Human Species. 

t Andra omarbetade och tiltakta upplagan. Bronsaldem (Stockholm. 1862). 
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even the anthropologist, is no more than may be expected. Whether 
or not the facts of our author may turn out to be fictions ; whether 
his bronze swords are only daggers, as the antiquarian will have it, 
must be solved by archaic anthropology. Whether the account he 
gives of Pytheas' visit to the north will satisfy the historian, may be 
doubted. This much is, however, certain, that the work contains a 
vast amount of curious information, the result of great research, con- 
veyed in a most attractive style. The evidence by which our veteran 
anthropologist supports his theory may be defective, but it cannot be 
sneered down, and must be seriously refuted. As no translation of 
this interesting work has yet appeared in England,* we feel sure that 
our readers will thank us for the subjoined version of some of the 
more important passages, which will convey a fair idea of the nature 
of the book. We trust that our author, now an octogenarian, may be 
spared to see the completion of his work. He has our warmest sym- 
pathy and good wishes for the success of his undertaking. 

" The reasons which induced me to treat first of the bronze-age are, 
first, that little or nothing has been published amongst us on this sub- 
ject ; and secondly, because I have, during the last few years, chiefly, 
though not exclusively, been engaged in its study. 

" I may be accused of boldness in expressing my conviction that our 
pretended knowledge as regards the pre-historic period of the Scandi- 
navian North consists merely of philosophical speculations and poetical 
fictions, devoid of any real basis. It has, therefore, long been my 
wish to treat the pre-historical period of Scandinavia according to the 
same comparative method as applied to the so-called bronze age. I 
trust that every unprejudiced reader will admit that the results arrived 
at are not based upon loose hypotheses, but upon undeniable facts. 
Among the facts here, for the first time, I believe, adduced as proofs, I 
would mention the following : — 1. That the emblems upon the bronze 
weapons are traceable to Phoenicia and Egypt, the places of their origin. 
2. That the swords embellished with these emblems have short hilts, 
about two inches and two lines long, whilst the swords with hilts three 
inches long are not embellished with emblems, the cause of which 
I endeavoured to explain. 3. That bronze culture and Baal-worship 
were contemporaneous in the north. 4. That in Massilia, the home 
of Pytheas, Phoenician Baal-worship existed. 5. That the natural 
phenomena which Pytheas compares to a so-called sea-lung, occurs an- 
nually in the north. 6. That the Phoenicians introduced into the 
north agriculture, beer-brewing, and the preparation of mead. 7. 
That the Phoenicians had left behind traces of Oriental customs which 

* An excellent translation into German has been published in Hamburg, 
by Meissner. 
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have persisted in historical times in several regions of Northern and 
Western Europe. 8. That in the fourth century before Christ there 
existed in England a Baal-temple. And further, since Movers, in his 
learned interpretation of the Phoenician stone tablet in Marseilles, has 
shown the analogy subsisting between the Phoenician and Hebrew 
ritual, we are enabled to explain why the Phoenician temple-vessels 
found in the north are such as described in the Old Testament. 

" In the first place, we shall demonstrate that the people who intro- 
duced bronze must have been of a stock foreign to the north and the 
west. Of this we can easily convince ourselves by examining a collec- 
tion of bronze swords and the length of their hilts ; for it is quite 
clear that these hilts must have been so shaped that the people could 
handle them. ... On close examination we find that all swords with 
short hilts are embellished with ornamental decorations, whilst all 
swords with hilts three inches long have no embellishments, and are 
evidently of inferior workmanship. This fact, mentioned before, was 
fully confirmed by my recent examination of the museums of Stock- 
holm, Lund, and Copenhagen ; it cannot, therefore, be accidental. The 
length of the hilts necessarily indicates the breadth of the hands which 
grasped them. When we inquire which of these two kinds of swords 
were first introduced by the foreign colonists, we must come to the 
conclusion that it was that sort with short hilts and oriental embel- 
lishments, which may be traced to Phoenicia and Egypt, and cannot 
have originated in Europe. If it be assumed that the first colonists 
introduced long-hilted swords without ornamentation, and subsequently 
adorned them with oriental figures, I cannot conceive how they could 
liere have acquired the oriental art, and how their hands, which were 
first broad like our own, should have shrunk and become narrow, and 
so have become apt to grasp the hilts of the ornamented swords. On 
the other hand, it is very conceivable that the colonists who arrived 
unmixed, bringing with them their embellished articles, may, and must 
in the course of time have become intermixed with the natives, and 
that their descendants have very gradually approached the physical 
conformation of the natives. That this alteration must have been 
effected very gradually is clear, and hence we find transitional swords. 
We find these swords ivith embellishments which approach in length 
the long-hilted sword ; and swords without ornamentation, approach- 
ing, by the shortness of their hilts, the embellished swords. We are 
thus enabled, on examining a bronze collection, to distinguish the ob- 
jects of the oldest period of the bronze age from those of an interme- 
diate or recent period. . . . Fortunately, connected with the short- 
hilted swords, are the small bracelets of bronze and gold belonging to 
the bronze age. These bracelets are frequently so small that no adult 
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female of the present race inhabiting Western or Northern Europe 
could slip them over the hand. They thus prove that the females 
who wore them must have had hands proportionately as narrow as the 
males who used the short-hilted swords .... It results, therefore, 
from what has been stated in respect to the gradual changes in the 
bronze weapons, that the Phoenicians must have dwelt in the north 
for a long period until they became fused with the natives ; just as 
has been observed in other countries, where the Phoenicians settled 
among foreign peoples, and where they also ceased to constitute a sepa- 
rate nation whilst their language was also absorbed in the native tongue. 

"A distinguished philologist of Dublin expressed his conviction that 
no Phoenicians had ever settled in Ireland, as no Semitic words are to 
be found in the old language of the country. I respect the conviction 
of every one, but I cannot share this. In Greece the only traces of 
the Phoenician language are found in some local names. There are 
also stated to exist many traces in Ireland which remind us of the 
Phoenicians and their worship. Some of these traces are also found 
in Sweden and Norway. In the vicinity of Marseilles there are found 
neither in the Italian nor in the French Semitic words, and yet it is 
known that at the last place Phoenician priests performed their worship 
in the Phoenician language. 

" Somebody has objected, that though it may have been a people 
with narrow hands who introduced bronze, they may possibly have 
been a Hindoo people. To this I reply that the ornamentations be- 
tray their origin. We never found anything like it among Hindoo or 
Indo-Germanic peoples ; whilst among the Phoenicians and Egyptians 
we may trace them back to the remotest period as far as the memory 
of man reaches. I trust I have sufficiently proved that bronze has 
been introduced into the north by the Phoenicians ; that they them- 
selves have brought it, and that they have dwelt here during a long 

period The question may now be asked, When did the bronze 

period first commence in the north 1 It is impossible to give a defi- 
nite answer to this question ; though proofs have been already given 
that it commenced in the north at a much earlier period than was 
generally imagined. Apart from the proofs already given, that the 
Phoenicians traded at a very remote period with Western Europe, we 
have undoubted evidence of their having had, at an equally remote 
period, stations in southern Sweden. In our oldest peat bogs in 
Schonen, the same in which skeletons of the aurochs and tortoise are 
found, indicating a period not much distant from that in which the 
Coast of Schonen and that of Prussia were yet connected, we find 
flint implements and ornaments of amber, and intermixed with them 
glass pearls, which prove the barter trade of the Phoenicians with the 
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natives at a time when the aurochs and the tortoise still inhabited 
the country.* 

" It appears, therefore, to me, that the beginning of the bronze period, 
or its equivalent, the commencement of the trade of the Phoenicians 
in the north, lies so far back that we have no proper conception of it. 
This much seems certain, that the trade with the North was carried 
on by people from Tyre, and is much older than Carthage, which 
was founded eight hundred years before Christ. The trade was, how- 
ever, continued by the Carthaginians and the Massilians. How long 
this period continued, and when it ceased in the north, cannot be de- 
termined. There are many grounds for assuming that it continued 
for a very long period." 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES. 
By EICHAED S. CHAKNOCK, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 



The last volume of Transactions of the Ethnological Society of 
Londont contains among other subjects, a paj>er by Mr. Crawfurd, on 
the origin of the gypsies. 

After asserting that the " Hindu origin of the gypsies has of late 
years received general credence, and to some extent justly", the author 
of the paper forthwith sets to work to demolish the same ! ! ! Mr. 
Crawfurd says : 

"The evidence yielded by physical form will certainly not prove 
the gypsies to be of Hindu origin. They are swarthier than the 
people they live among in Europe, and this is all that can be asserted. 
The Hindus are all more or less black ; and assuredly no nation 
or tribe of Hindus now exists, or is even known to have ever 
existed, as fair as the gypsies of Europe. It is nowhere asserted that 

* " I may here quote what I said in The Primitive Inhabitants of the North 
concerning these glass pearls. ' They are of rude workmanship. The hole 
is not bored, but pierced when in fusion by an instrument of metal. There 
is no other trace of polishing than that the projecting edge is sometimes 
ground off. They indicate that glass-melting was yet in its infancy ; but it 
can hardly be assumed that they were fabricated by the makers of stone 
implements. They clearly indicate a foreign people, which traded with the 
savage natives of Scandinavia, and bartered their glass, pearls, etc., for 
amber, fur, and other products, as is even now done in the barter trade be- 
tween Europeans and the South Sea Islanders.' I wrote this more than 
twenty years ago, and, after further researches, find no reason to change 
anything in this passage." 

t Vol. iii, New Series, p. 25, 1865. 



